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The Black Mountains. 


The summit of the Black Mountains is the 
(are point in the United States east of the 
ississippi river, and the rugged range, clad 
n its garments of balsam and moss, glorious 
ith iis visions of apparently endless hills and 
ancifully shaped valleys, is the chief pride of 
he North Carolina mountaineer. Our party 
eft Asheville late one bright morning, sped 
long the Swannanoa to ‘“ Alexanders,” a 
rood halting point seven or eight miles from 
she mountain’s foot, and then pushed on to 
Patton’s, the collection of humble cabins nes- 
Jed at the very base of the chain of peaks. 

As we approached Patton’s, the long ridges 
of ‘‘Craggy” loomed up like ramparts to the 
sastward, and the sun tinged the sky above 
them crimson and purple. The music from 
the ripples of the fork of the Swannanoa, 
which we were now ascending, drifted on the 
evening air; the kalmias, the azaleas, and 
the honeysuckles, sent forth their perfumes ; 
the wood-choppers, their feet well protected 
against the rattlesnakes by stout boots, were 
strolling supperward, and gave us hearty good 
evenings; the cow-bells tinkled musically, 
and in a corner of Patton’s yard a mountain 
smith was clanging his hammer against his 
anvil, seemingly keeping time with the re- 
frain to which all nature was moved. The 
evening was still and warm, even in that ele- 
vated region. 

It is twelve miles from Patton’s to the sum- 
mit of Mitchell’s Peak, and the ascent, which 
is very arduous, is usually broken by a stop at 
the “ Mountain House,” four miles from the 
foot, and another at the point where the Gov- 
ernment once maintained ap observatory, on 
a rock 6678 feet high, andy e miles from 
the topmost height (6470 feet), which rises 
suddenly from the range of mugged projec- 
tions, covered with deadened tree trunks. 

At early dawn we were on our road to the 
Mountain House, at first through thickets, 
then along a creek bed, where the cautious 
mountain-horses. walked with the greatest 
difficulty ; now fording a creek twenty times 
in half an hour, now bending as we came 
to tree-trunks half fallen across the trail. 
After an hour and a half of this laborious 
climbing, during which we had ascended at 
least 1500 feet, and scrambling up the track 


of a little water.course, we came out upon the 
ree on whose edge stands the Mountain 
The house is a small Swiss cottage, 


ouse. 
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pink and scarlet rhododendrons. 
there was an opening in the trees the hill-side 
was aflame with them. Masses of their stout 
bushes hung along our puth, and showered 
the fragile red blossoms upon us. 
mountain laurel, too, was abundant, but the 
scarlet banner usurped the greatest. space. 
When we came to a narrow trail, where slip- 
pery rocks confronted us, and ragged balsam- 
trunks compelled us to clamber over danger- 
ous crags, we found the way strewn witha 
crimson carpet after our horses had struggled 
through. Here, too, were masses of evergreen, 
and red pointed mosses, and the azaleas again 


decaying. Itstands but a few yards from the 
edge of the Balsam growth, where the vege- 
tation changes and the atmosphere is rarer 
than below. It is 5460 feet above the sea 
level at the point in front of the Mountain 
House where one looks down into the valley, 
and sees the forest-clad ridges creeping below 
him for miles; notes the twin peaks of Craggy 
and their naked tops; then turns in wonder 
to the wood above him, and searches in vain 
for the peaks beyond. While at the windows 
of the Mountain House we seemed to be gaz 
ing from mid-air down upon the Blue Ridge. 
The illusion was perfect. Below us the mists 
were rising solemnly and slowly; peak after 
peak was unveiled; vast horizons dawned 
upon us; we seemed to have risen above the 
world. We turned from this vigw of the val- 


leys, and entered the balsam thickets, pushing 
eagerly forward to Mount Mitchell, as the 
summit of the Black mountains is called. 


And now we came into the region of the 
Wherever 


The white 


along the border of the streamlets, and purple 


rosebay and the tall grasses in the clearing in 


whose midst nestled timorously tiny white 
blossoms and ground berries. 

To climb Vesuvius is no more difficult than 
to scale the Black Mountain, for although one 
can reach the very top of the latter on horse- 
back, he is in constant danger of breaking his 
limbs, and those of his horse, on the rough 
pathway. By the time we had reached Mount 
Mitchell and seated ourselves upon its rocks, 
our horses were as thoroughly enthusiastic as 
we were, and peered over the crags with 
genuine curiosity. 

From Mount Mitchell we saw that we were 
upon a centre from whence radiated several 
mountain chains. To the south we could see 
even as far as the Cumberland line, and could 
readily discern our old friend the Smoky and 
the Bald mountain, while nearer in the same 
direction, we noted the Balsam range. Sweep- 
ing inward from the north-east coast were 
the long ridges of the Alleghanies; on the 
north the chain of the Black mountains cul. 
minated in a fantastic rock pile ; while on the 
south the ridges of Craggy once more stood 
revealed, 


To the east we could overlook the plains of 


North and South Carolina; on the north-east 
we saw Table Rock and the “Hawk Bill,” 


once solidly buiit of stout beams, but now fast| 


twin mountains, piercing the clouds; while 
beyond them rose the abrupt Grandfather 
mountain, and the blaff of the Roan. On the 
south were the high peaks of the Alleghanies, 
the Pinnacles, Rocky Knob, Gray Beard, Bear 
Wallow, and Sugar Loaf. 

Another hour and a half of climbing ; then, 
dashing through a clearing, we suddenly saw 
above us a crag 200 feet high, with a stone- 
strewn path leading up it. Our horses sprang 
to their risky task ; they rushed up the ascent 
—slipped, caught against the edges of the 
stones, snorted with fear, then laid back their 
ears and gave a final leap, and we were on 
Mitchell’s high peak, utterly above Allegha- 
nies, Blue Ridge or Mount Washington. In 
a few moments we were at Mitchell’s grave. 

Here we were above the rhododendrons, 
and only a gnarled and stunted growth sprang 
up. The trees were nearly all dead; those 
still alive seemed lonely and miserable. ‘The 
rude grave of the explorer, with the four 
rough slabs placed around it, recalled the his- 
tory of the man, and the origin of the peak’s 
name. 

The Rev. Dr. Elisha Mitchell, a native of 
Connecticut, graduate of Yale, and an eminent 
professor in the University of North Carolina, 
established the fact by measurements, made 
from 1835 to 1844, that this was the highest 
range east of the Rocky Mountains in the U. 
States. He grew very much to love the work 
of studying these heights, and spent weeks in 
wandering alone among them. The rough 
mountaineers learned to revere him, and he 
became as skilful a woodsman as any of them. 

In June of 1857, after accomplishing some 
difficult surveys, and, as it is supposed, having 
ascended the pinnacle which now bears his 
name, he was descending into Yancy county, 
when, overtaken by night and a blinding 
storm, he strayed over a precipice on Sugar 
Camp Creek, and was discovered some days 
afterward, dead, at the bottom of a waterfall, 
his body perfectly preserved in the limpid 
pool. His friends, the mountaineers, who 
mourned his loss bitterly, buried him in 
Asheville; but a year later his remains were 
carried to the mountain top and there placed 
in a grave among the rocks he had loved so 
well. 

Near the grave the Government has estab- 
lished a signal-house, where two brave men 
dare the storms which occur almost daily. 
The anger of the heavens as witnessed from 
this stony perch in mid-air, is frightful to con- 
template, and many a day the lonely men 
have expected to see their only shelter hurled 
down into the ravines below. 

The view from the topmost peak is similar, 
in most respects to that from lower Mount 
Mitchell ; but the effect is more grand and im- 
posing, and the mountains to the south and 
east seem to stand out in bolder relief. A 
tremulous mist from time to time hung about 
us; the clouds now and then shut the lower 
world from our vision, and we seemed stand- 
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ing on a narrow precipice toward whose edges 
we dared not venture. 

As we descended, that afternoon, the phea- 
sant strutted across our path; the cross-bill 
turned his head archly to look at us; the 
mountain boomer nervously skipped from tree 
to tree; the rocks seemed ablaze as we ap- 
proached the rhododendron thickets; the 
brooks rippled musically, and the azalea’s 
perfume was sweeter than ever before. 

Each member of the party, dropping bridle- 
rein on his weary horse’s neck as we came 
once more into the open space where stands 
the Mountain House, and looked down thou- 
sands of feet into the yawning valley; as the 
peace and silence and eternal grandeur of the 
scene ripened in his soul, involuntarily bared 
his head in reverence.—Hdward King, in “ The 
Great South.” 


Pray without Ceasing.—The gift of speech 
and the spirit of prayer are two very different 
things. A ready, fluent tongue that can pray 
at all times, and present with ability the 
wants that others propose for his adoption, 
may satisfy the ear of the untaught and the 
untried, but the Lord’s people want the Spirit 
to lead them and teach them what to pray 
for; they want nearness and access to God 
through Christ; they want the “spirit of 
grace and: supplication ;” they want to pre- 
sent their heart’s needs at the throne of grace, 
in unison with the mind and will of God, and 
this, not in studied phrases and well turned 
periods, but as moved by the Holy Ghost, for 
“if we ask anything according to His will, 
He heareth us,” and this is an audience that 
is efficacious and secures a blessed result. 

Many of God’s people are covetous for the 
gift of prayer, and as they stammer out their 
needed ‘wants they envy those who, they 
think, far exceed them in their well-expressed 
and truthful presentation of their requests 
before God, little thinking that their broken 
sentences, their sighs and groans, their trem- 
bling hopes of success, their earnest pleadings 
for help, their brief ejaculations for deliver- 
ance, are all so much Spirit-power, given by 
the Lord and recognized by Him as true 
prayer, that, sooner or later, will be answered; 
not, it may be, after the way and manner of 
the heart’s desire, but in God’s way, which 
includes His own glory and His child’s good. 

We hear much in our day of the “ power of 
prayer,” but prayer is powerful only as it rung 
in the channel of God’s decrees. As these 
secret purposes are unknown to us, we are 
given divine leave to present our petitions to 
the Lord, and many precious promises are 
given, whereby the Lord’s people are en- 
couraged to call upon Him, to ask, to seek, to 
knock at a throne of vrace for the blessings 
He designs to give, and to carry their hard 
cases to One who hears and can help. The 
Lord thus effects two gracious results. He 
will bring his children to “pray without ceas- 
ing,” and He will bring them, by delays in 
answering, into a meek, humble, and sub- 
missive spirit ; and when this is accomplished, 
the Lord oftentimes shows it was in His heart 
‘to do it for them,” by giving the blessing 
they desired of Him; so their language and 
experience testifies, “This is the confidence 
that we have in Him, that, if we ask anything 
according to His will, He heareth us: and if 
we know that He hears us, whatsoever we ask, 
_we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of Him.— The Episcopal Record. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 322.) 

A Search for the Roman Wall.—The great 
wall built by the Roman Emperor Severus, to 
keep the restless Picts within bounds, crosses 
the Eden near Carlisle. Desiring to inspect 
the remains of this wonderful work, we crossed 
the meadows near Hissop Holme Well, but 
not finding any traces at this spot, we pro- 
ceeded to the pretty village of Stanwix, which 
crowns the hill beyond. After winding down 
a green lane and over one or two small fields, 
by advice of sundry “ wayfaring men” whose 
antiquarian knowledge had not been enlarged 
by reason of their opportunities, we at length 
met one whose advice was in keeping with 
our desires, and we passed through a gate into 
a grassy field. Here, of course, we expected 
to see remnants of a gigantic wall, ancient 
stones of immense size half buried in the soil. 
Nothing of the kind was visible; yet we were 
assured that we stood upon the very spot. 
Taking a sweeping glance across the field we 
noticed before us, two straight lines of grass 
rather greener and taller than the rest, and 
between them a faded growth of herbage as 
if starved upon a soil much encumbered by 
stones. Could this be the wall we sought? 
Undoubtedlyit was all that. remained of it, 
for had it not served as a quarry for ages, and 
been carted away to serve a hundred civil and 
pacific uses! We had at length the pleasure 
of walking upon the foundations of the veri- 
table barrier, from which we could still look 
down on the north, into the shallow remains 
of the ancient moat or ditch. Imagination 
must needs plume herself for a strong flight, 
to battle with the dusky centuries between us 
and the far off past, when Roman soldiers, 
mailed and helmeted, guarded this extended 
citadel, for such it truly was, stretching from 
Bowness on the Solway, over hill and dale, to 
Wallsend on the Tyne, a distance of no less 
than 75 miles. Its breadth varied according 
to the nature of the ground, but was about 
eight or nine feet at the base, and this breadth 
was carried up to the height of fourteen feet. 
Upon this was erected a parapet, on the 
northern side, four feet high. The whole wall 
was thus, generally eighteen feet high, and 
composed on the outside of regularly shaped 
and well-dressed freestone, while the inside 
was of rubble or concrete like the massy walls 
of many castles. 

At regular intervals of four miles, fortified 
camps or stations were erected, each contain- 
ing from 600 to 1000 soldiers. These stations 
were generally close to the wall on the south- 
ern side, and appear to have formed almost a 
square from three to six acres in extent, sur- 
rounded by high, thick walls, provided with 
four gateways, and laid out in streets, bar- 
racks, temples, baths, &¢., some of the baild- 
ings having massive and occasionally beauti- 
ful sculptured stones. Between the stations 
were Castles about one mile apart, each with 
its gateway to the north, and as the number 
of gates was perhaps nearly one hundred, the 
wall could not have been a mere boundary- 
fence, but really an intrenched camp, extend- 
ing entirely across the island. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that a vallum or 
earth-work runs nearly parallel with thisstone 
wall, on the south side, at distances ranging 


from 60 or 80 yards, to almost half'a mile, and} 


which some antiquarians believe served the 
purpose of protection against surprise from 


the south. Others assert that the vallum 
ridge was only a great military road. 

Though familiar from our school days wit 
the story of the Roman wall, few of us hav 
any intelligible idea of the vastness of th 
oiginal work, or the state of the remains 
they exist at the present day. A walk th 
entire length of the ‘wall, is the best meth 
of becoming acquainted with its great exten 
and character, and no one can traverse it fro 
sea to sea, without a feeling of enthusiasm a 
he contemplates this work of a people “ whos 
labor,” says Sir W. Scott, “even at this ex 
tremity of their empire, comprehended suc 
space, and were executed upon a scale of suc 
grandeur. * * Their fortifications, thei 
aqueducts, their theatres, their fountains, al 
their public works bear the grave, solid an 
majestic character of their language: whil 
our modern labors, like our modern tongues 
seem but constructed out of their fragments.’ 

The glimpse we had obtained in our wal 
over the grassy field near Stanwix, but serve 
to whet the enthusiasm of J for furthe 
investigation, and an excursion to Gilslan 
and Lanencost were determined upon, wit 
the intention of taking Naworth on the way 
So one fine day we found ourselves, with ou 
kind friend, examining the tumuli near th 
station at the romantic little Spa of Gilsland 
which is the resort of many who would drin 
the sulphur waters, and catch a glimpse o 
scenes rendered famous by Scott, and wher 
also he found his wife. Near this station w 
saw some imperfect remains and part of th 
ruins of a mile-castle, also probably a part o 
the ancient vallum. Had we proceeded to 
Birdoswald, two miles further, we could have 
found some of the best preserved remains of 
the entire series—a gateway with large blocks 
of stone and a portion of the wall, in some 
places seven feet high, and extending about 
500 yards. But alas! no conveyance could 
be found—the only carriage being engaged— 
and we were obliged to content ourselves with 
the glimpses already noticed, and to wind our 
way to Naworth. 

Naworth castle is well worthy of a visit. 
This was an old border fortress, where once 
reigned supreme the Lord Warden of the 
Western Marches, and now or late a seat of 
the Karl of Carlisle, whom we may remember 
as Lord Morpeth, when he visited America 
some years since, and deservedly a favorite 
here and at home. After walking a long dis- 
tance through the Park, where cattle and 
sheep were grazing, and where in ancient 
time fallow-deer abounded, beneath the mag- 
nificent trees that bordered the drive or were 
scattered picturesqaely over the domain, we 
reached the eastle. It is now occupied by 
Charles Howard and his family, who is also 
a descendant of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Among the proprietors of Naworth in early 
days, none have been more famous than the 
renowned ancester of the Earl of Carlisle, Lord 
William Howard, the “Belted Will” of the 
North Countrie, whom Scott describes in his 
‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel.” . 


“ Costly his garb, his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff 
With satin slashed and lined; 
Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur 
His hose with silver twined ; 
His Bilboa blade by marchmen felt 
Hung in a broad and studded belt, 
Hence in rude phrase the Borderers still 
Call noble Howard, ‘ Belted Will.’ ” 


orfolk, who was beheaded for an unfortn- 
ate attachment to Mary Queen of Scots. 
aving been appointed guardian to three 
isters, heiresses of the Dacres, he arranged 
he marriage of his three sons with these 
ealthy ladies, without permission from Queen 
Elizabeth, and thus incurred her wrath. The 
ero above named is said to have married 
“ Bessie with the braid-apron,” when he was 
only fourteen years old. On his release from 
he Tower of London, where he had been im- 
risoned some years, he obtained possession 
f his wife’s estates, and came into favor with 
ing James, who, in 1605, appointed him 
Warden of the West Marches. 

Naworth stands on rising ground overhang- 
ng two deep dells, and surrounded by vener- 
ble trees. It consists of two large towers 
nited by other buildings enclosing a rectan 
ular court. We entered the large hall and 
duly admired its fine proportions and curious 
relics of the past; among which were a pair 
of moss-trooper’s boots of great size, and sug- 
gestive of giant growth by reason of the 
abundance of beef and mutton obtained by 
their owner in nightly forays into England, 
when the moon was clouded. Our guide, the 
‘courteous housekeeper, informed us that 300 
guests could be seated in the dining hall when 
hospitality assumed its grandest scale. The 
partial destruction of the castle by fire is re- 
corded in an inscription above the fireplace 
in the hall, at one end of which appears por 
traits of Lord William and his lady Elizabeth. 
His armor and various heraldic bearings or- 
nament the corbels. From the hall we en- 
tered the drawing room furnished plainly in 
modern style, and though efforts had been 
made to harmonize the ancient and the mod- 
ern, the incongruity between the enormously 
thick walls and deep embrasures of the win- 
dows, with photographs and engravings and 
other modern appliances indicative of refine- 
‘ment, was still obtrusive. Winding our way 
through narrow passages and up. winding 
stairways we reached, at length, the apart- 
ments of the heir of Border story, his cham- 
ber, oratory and library. His large folios re- 
‘main as he left them, mute evidences of the 
true character of the man. Camden, who 
visited him in 16V7, describes him as a singu 
lar lover of venerable antiquities and learned 
withal, characteristics that have descended 
unimpaired to his worthy posterity. The 


late Earl of Carlisle was well known asa man| yond must lead somewhere, 


‘Belted Will” was third son of the Duke of| those days, inhabited by a wilder race of men, 


and when plunderers were taken in the act, 
stern justice was speedily administered ; but 
little reliance can be placed upon such stories 
of summary execution. The wardens of the 
marches were, however, invested with des- 
potic powers. 

A narrow steep stairway led from the bed- 
chamber of “ Belted Will” to the secret dun- 
geons of the castle. The low wainscotted 
room appeared as though it might have been 
a pleasant one in its time, but the slumbers of 
a man who kept one hundred and fifty con- 
stantly under arms as a body-guard, and 
whose dungeons were filled with prisoners, 
could not, we imagine, have been otherwise 
than uneasy at times. The oratory adjoining 
had been refitted and was gorgeous, for Lord 
William and his brother the Harl of Arundel, 
esponsed the Catholic faith, to which some of 
their descendants, at this day, adhere. 

Observing our great interest in thisshadowy 
glance at mediaeval life, our guide asked, half 
apologetically, “ Would you like to see the 
kitchen?” «‘‘ Very much,” was the reply, so, 
without more ado, we were shown tbrough 
what I would call a state kitchen, judging 
from the brilliancy of the culinary armory— 
the weapons being meat-hooks of immense 
size, intermingled with huge knives and forks, 
platters and trenchers, and every thing else 
needed in this department. On emerging, 
the housekeeper pointed to a flight of steps 
on one side of the court, saying, ‘‘ There stood 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
when their photographs were taken! They 
made us a visit after their marriage, and they 
came very privately, ma’am, no one was at 
the station to meet them.” The Marquis of 
Lorne is a nephew of the wife of Charles 
Howard. 

The sun was low in the west as we wan- 
dered away from Naworth through the park. 
We still hoped there might be time for a 
glimpse at Lanercost: so we plodded rather 
warmly along, regretting the lengthening 
shadows, and reached a small public house, 
the Abbey Bridge Inn, standing just beyond 
the park gate, where the pleasing information 
that we could have tea very soon, induced two 
of the party to sit down at once, and await 
its advent. 

Where is the Priory? I mentally inquired ; 
evidently nowhere in sight, but this antique 
bridge over the Irthing and that old road be- 
and seized with 


of letters, as well as the possessor of a wise! thespirit of exploration and adventure, charac. 


and tolerant spirit. 
eagerly the exteriors of the old books were 
scanned, observed to J , “ We never show 
them, sir! but I will let you see one,” and un- 
locking the glass doors, produced a huge folio, 
an unique manuscript work, displaying the 
genealogies of many royal personages, the 
whole with curious notes and colored illustra- 
tions and emblazonings, the work of Belted 
Will himself. 

It is said that once when employed in this 
very room, a servant came to tell him that a 
moss-trooper had just been captured, desiring 
to know what should be done with him. 
Vexed at being disturbed, he answered peev- 
ishly, “hang him!” A few hours later, when 
he had cone 


luded bis labors, he ordered the| Lodge gate, ere the we 


Our guide observing how| teristic of the American pioneer, one member 


of the party walked outward upon the level 
road, bordered by well-trimmed hedges, until 
an old gateway, a mass of sombre, monkish- 
looking ruins, surrounding a wide space car- 
peted by velvet grass, upon which stood an 
ancient cross, presented to view. And this 
was all I saw, ‘‘ only this and nothing more!” 
But the sun would go down at the appointed 
moment, and I reluctantly retraced my steps, 
leaving unnoticed tower, chapel and chancel, 
and the old tomb of Sir Roland Vaux of Trier- 
main. 

The long but interesting day did not close 
as early as we anticipated, for hour after hour 
we lingered at the station, near Naworth 
lcome sound of the 


prisoner to be brought before him for ex- long-delayed train was heard, and midnight 


amination, 
been obeyed, and that the moss-trooper was 
dead. The borders were a wild country in 


but was told that his mandate had| found us on the streets of Carlisle. 


He that walketh uprightly walketh surely: 


| 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Word-Changes, 
(Continued from page 323.) 

Bravery. ‘In that day the Lord will take 
away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments.” 
—ITsaiah iii. 18. 

The meaning of bravery in the above pas- 
sage is finery, splendid show, which was its 
ordinary significance at the time of our trans- 
lation. In this sense the word is now obso- 
lete. Milton speaks of a ship 

“ With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving.” 

By-anp-By. “Give me by-and-byin a charger 
the head of John the Baptist.”— Mark vi. 25. 

The Greek word here translated by-and-by, 
signifies immediately or presently, and this was 
precisely the meaning of by-and-by at the time 
our translation of the Bible was made. The 
expression, now denoting a future more or 
less remote from the present, then had the 
force of the immediate future. It is so used 
in Fox’s Book of Martyrs. “ And some coun- 
selled the archbishop to burn me by-and-by, 
and some others counselled him to throw me 
in the sea.” 

CarriaGe. “And David left his carriage in 
the hand of the keeper of the carriage.”— 1 
Sam. Xvii. 22. 

In the nineteenth century the meaning of 
carriage is that which carries; in the seven- 
teenth century it meant that which is carried, 
that is baggage. David left his carriage, signi- 
fies, therefore, that David left his baggage. 

Cuarity. “And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest of these 
is charity.’—1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The Greek word here rendered by charity 
means love, and this was the meaning of 
charity when our translation was made. The 
change of meaning which the word has under- 
gone isa process of contraction, charity, which 
originally meant love, being now limited to 
certain manifestations of it, as in alms-giving, 
forbearance towards the frailties of others, &e. 
In the earlier translation of the Bible made 
by Wycliffe, the passage rendered in our ver- 
sion ‘neither death nor life * * * shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of God,” is translated the 
“charity of God.” Tyndale translates the pas- 
sage first quoted, “ Now abideth faith, hope 
and love, even these three; but the chief of 
these is love.” 

Corn. “His disciples plucked the ears of 
corn, and did eat, rubbing them in their 
hands.”—Luke vi. 1. 

In America, the word corn is restricted to 
the Maize, or Indian corn; but as used in the 
Bible it meant wheat or barley, especially the 
former. 

Cunnine. “So the number of them, with 
their brethren, that were instructed in the 
songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning, 
was two hundred four-score and eight.”—1 
Chron. xxv. 7. : 

‘The original sense of cunning was knowing, 
hence skilled: Isa. iii. 3, ‘cunning artificer ;”’ 
xl. 20, “cunning workman.” This is the signifi- 
cation in the above passage. “ All that were 
cunning” meansall that were knowing or skilled, 
that is, “in the songs of the Lord.” The 
word has since degenerated, so as to mean 
skilled in a crooked way. Cunning is origin- 
ally the same as canning, that is being able ; 
and canning is related to kenning or knowing, 
which gives us the primary and pure signifi- 
cation of the term. 

Jurrous. The word curious occursin several 


— 
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passages in the Bible—which speaks of the|thank him for all his prescriptions, for with. 
“curious girdle” of the ephod; of “curious}out them our soul’s sickness would quickly 


works,” meaning works of skill. 
places, curious is used in its original sense, 
namely wrought with care and art (Latin 
“cura,” care). The “curious girdle was a 
richly embroidered belt.” 

Daysman. “Neither is there any daysman 
betwixt us, that might lay his hand on both.” 
—Job ix. 33. 


The word daysman is now obsolete. It 


meant an arbiter orumpire. The literal mean- 


ing of daysman seems to be one who appoints 
a day on which to hear and decide between 
contending parties. 

Deat. The word deal literally means a 
part, and a great deal means simply a great 
part. In the seventeenth century a wider use 
was made of this word than is now allowable. 
Thus we read in Leviticus of the tenth deal, 
meaning the tenth part, or tithe. 

Desire. “He [Jehoram] reigned in Jeru- 
salem eight years, and departed without being 
desired.” —2 Chron. xxi. 20. 

To desire means now to look forward to with 
longing; but at the time of our translation it 
signified, also, to look back upon with regret. 
This is its sense in the above passage; de- 
parted without being desired, that is, without 
being reyretted. So Jeremy Taylor says in 
one of his sermons, “She shall be pleasant 
while she lives, and desred when she dies.” 

Discover. ‘The voice of the Lord * * * 
discovereth the forests.” —Ps. xxix. 9. 

Discover is here used in its literal sense,— 
to uncover, to lay bare. 

Kar. “The oxen likewise and the young 
asses that ear the ground shall eat clean 
provender.”—Tsa, xxx. 24. 

ar here means to plough, derived from the 
Latin arare. This use is now wholly obsolete, 
but it occurs in several places in the Bible, 
and in old English writers. Thus Chaucer 
says: 

“T have a large field to ear, 
_ And weak are the oxen in my plough.” 
‘Yet there are five years in which there shall 
neither be earing [ploughing] nor harvest.” — 
Gen. xiv. 6. 


Benefit of Trials, 

If the Lord is pleased to sancti’y the in- 
firmities to which our present mortal frame 
is subject, we shall have cause to praise him 
at last, no less for the bitter than the sweet. 
I am convinced in my judgment, that a cross 
or a pinch, somehow or other, is so necessary 
to us, that we cannot go on well for a con- 
siderable time without one. We are surround. 
ed with snares, and if not quickened by trials, 
are very prone to sink into formality or care- 
lessness. Itis a shame it should be so, but so 
it is, that a long course of prosperity always 
makes us drowsy. Trials therefore are medi- 
cines, which our gracious and wise Physician 
prescribes because we need them; and He 
proportions the frequency and weight of them 
to what the case requires. Many of his people 
are sbarply exercised by poverty, which is a 
continual trial every day, and all the year 
round. They who have comfortable firesides, 
and a competence for this world often suffer 
by sickness. But any and all of these crosses 


In these; grow upon us.—John Newton. 
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THE HEAVENLY LAND. 


There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


Selected. 


There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 

This heavenly land from ours. 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green ; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 


But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea, 

And linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away, 


O, could we make our doubts remove, 
These gloomy doubts that rise, 

And see the Canaan that we love 
With unbeclouded eyes,— 


Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore. 
—Isaac Watts. 


Selected, 
HEREAFTER. 


“What I do thou knowest not now but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’—St. John xiii. 7. 


Christian, when the storm-clouds gather 
Dark and wild upon thy way, 

And thy faithless heart is longing 
For the glorious light of day ; 

Though thou canst not pierce the shadows 
That around thy footsteps lie, 

If in faith thou journey forward, 
They will vanish by and by. 


Though the bitter enp of sorrow 
To thy lips be often pressed, 
Yet as each succeeding morrow 
Brings thee nearer to thy rest; 
Though thou may not see the fountains 
Whence these streams of Marah flow, 
Never let thy courage fail thee ; 
For “thou shalt hereafter know.” 


If thy curious mind would fathom 
That which God alone may know; 
If thy troubled heart would query 
Why the ways of God are so; 
Why the losses and the crosses, 
Which around thy pathway lie, 
Be content to meekly bear them 
In the hope, that by and by, 


When shall dawn the glorious morning 
Of the bright eternal day, 

When the mist, and cloud, and darkness 
That enwrap thee, pass away; 

Thou shalt see the perfect beauty 
Of the place of life and love, 

In its fullness emanating 
From the Father’s throne above. 


See and know the glad fruition, 
From the labors and the tears 
Spent within the Master’s vineyard, 
Through the weary lapse of years: 
Then press on the path of duty, 
Though thou may not see below, 
Why uncertainties surround thee, 
Yet “thou shalt hereafter know.” 


a 


Oh, how many precious moments are wasted 


are mercies, if the Lord works by them to|in softness and self-indulgence, in frivolous 
prevent us from cleaving to the world, from|pursuits, in idle conversation, in vague and 
backsliding in heart, or life, and to keep us|useless revelry, which, if rightly improved,|When Begg found the moles, he killed them 
nearer to himself. Let us trust our Physician|might tell upon the world’s destiny and the|at once, knocked down Edward with a last, 
und He will surely do us good, And let us| Redeemer’s glory.— Clarke. 


For “The Friend.” 7 
Thomas Edward—A Seotch Naturalist. » 
(Continued from page 327.) : 

At the age of eleven years Thomas was 
bound apprentice to ashoemaker named Begg. 
His master was a skilful workman, but a 
drunken fellow, with low, pugilistic tastes ; 
who had no sympathy with his apprentices’ 
love of animals. | 

‘‘ One afternoon, when Edward bad finished 
his work, and was waiting for the return of 
his master in order to go to dinner, he was 
sitting with a sparrow on his knee. It wasa. 
young sparrow which he had trained and 
taught to doa number of little tricks. It was 
his pet, and he loved it dearly. While he was 
putting his sparrow through its movements, 
the master entered. He was three parts: 
drunk. On looking at the bird on Edward’s 
knee, he advanced, and struck Edward such a 
blow that it laid him flat on the*floor, The 
bird had fluttered to the ground, and was 
trampled on. ' | 

“When Edward was about to ris», he saw 

that Begg was going to kick him. Raising 
up his.arm to ward off the blow, Begg’s foot 
came in contact with it, and, losing his bal- 
ance, he reeled, staggered against the wall, 
and fell backward. He gathered himself to-- 
gether and got up. If angry before, he was 
furious now. Edward, s eing that he was 
again about to resume his brutality, called out. 
that he would shout for help, and that be 
wouldn’t be struck again without a cause. 
‘Without a cause, you idle blackguard! sit-. 
ting playing instead of doing my work!’ ‘I 
had no work; it was done three hours ago, 
and I was waiting to go to my dinner.’ ‘It’s’ 
not near dinner-time yet.’ ‘It’s four o’clock!’ 
‘T didn’t know it was so late: well, you may 
go. 
“Tom seized the opportunity of picking up 
his poor and innocent bird from the floor. 
He found it was still breathing. He pat it 
tenderly in his bosom, and hastened home- 
ward. His mother was not surprised at his 
lateness, which was very usual, in conse-' 
quence of the irregularity of his master’s 
hours. ‘But what’s the matter wi ye?’ she 
said; ‘your face is bleedin’, and ye hae been 
greetin’.’ ‘Look,’ said he, taking the barm- 
less and now lifeless bird from his breast and 
holding it up, ‘that would gar ony body greet; 
and his tears fell on the mangled body of his 
little pet. ‘I wouldn’t have cared so much 
for myself,’ he said, ‘if he had only spared 
my bird.” Then he told his mother all that 
had happened, and he added that if Begg 
struck him again without a cause he would 
certainly run away. She strongly remon-. 
strated against this; because, being bound 
apprentice for six years, he must serve out 
his time, come what would. 

“On returning to the shoe-maker’s shop in 
the afternoon, Edward was met at the door 
by his master, who first shook him, and then 
searched him ; but, finding there was nothing 
about him, he was allowed to go to his seat. 
And thus three years passed. The boy learn- 
ed something of his trade. The man went 
on from bad to worse. In his drunken fits he 
often abused and thrashed his apprentice. At_ 
last the climax came._ One day Edward — 
brought three young moles to the shop. The 
moles were safely ensconced in his bonnet. 


seized him by the neck and breast, dragged | 


to the door, and with a horrible impreca- 


threw him into the street. Edward was 
rood deal hurt; but he went home, deter- 
ed from that day he would never again 
e under such a brute. 
‘Begg called at his mother’s next day, and 
ered the boy to return to his work. Ed- 
rd refused. Begg then invoked the terrors 
the law. ‘He would compel Edward to 
| his apprenticeship. He would prosecute 
father, and his two sureties, and make 
+m pay the penalty for breaking the boy’s 
lenture.’ This threat gave Edward’s mo- 
ora terrible fright, especially when her boy 
isted that he would not go back. The 
nily were left in fear and commotion for 
me time. But at last, as nothing further 
s heard of the threatened prosecution, they 
missed it from their minds.” 
homas afterward obtained employment at 
trade, in which he became a skilful work- 
n; and which he continued to follow through 
», though he never felt munch interest in it, 
ve as the means of obtaining support for 
nself and numerous family. The Aberdeen- 
‘re militia having been called out in 1831, 
ien Thomas was about eighteen years old, 
enlisted. “The company to which Kd. 
rd belonged was drilling one day on the 
ks. it wasa bright, sunny afternoon. The 
mpany was marching along near the lower 
rt of the links, when a large brown butter- 
‘flitted past. Edward saw it in an instant. 
2 had never secn the like of that butterfly 


fore! . Without thinking for a moment of|his work in the morning at six. His wages 


nat he was doing, he flew after it—among 
2 bents and sand hillocks, grasping after it 
ith his hand. 
‘A very hunter did he rush 
Upon the prey: with leaps and springs 
He followed on from brake to bush.’ 
“The butterfly eluded him; it flew away 
fore him. Again he rushed after it, losing 
3 bonnet in the hunt. He was nearing the 
ot where it bad alighted. He would catch 
now, when suddenly he was gripped by the 
ek! He looked round, and saw it was the 
rporal of his company, with four militia- 
on behind him. 
“On crossing the links, the prisoner and his 
sort encountered one of the officers of the 
ziment, accompanied by a group of ladies. 
Vhere are you going with that boy?’ said 
e officer, addressing the corporal. ‘To the 
ard-house!’ ‘What! more insubordination ?’ 
Tes.” ‘This is most dreadful; what has he 
ne? ‘He broke the ranks during drill, and 
shough Sergeant Forbes called bim back, 
ran away after what he calls a butterfly.’ 
nere was a short silence, after which the 
jies were observed tittering and laughing. 
Vhbat did you say, corporal?’ ‘He ran out 
the ranks after a butterfly’ ‘What! ran 
ray from his exercise for the sake of an in- 
st! Most extraordinary. Is he mad, cor- 
ral?’ ‘Well, the sergeant thinks so; and 
at’s the reason why I have got four men to 
Ip me to take him; but I don’t think that 
*s mad.’ ‘He must be drunk, then?’ ‘No, 
Jon’t think he’s drunk either.’ ‘He must 
either mad or drunk: did he ever behave 
before?’ ‘No, not to my knowledge.” 
At the intercession of the ladies, he was 
rgiven his offence against military discip- 
1e, and allowed to return to the ranks. 
At the age of twenty-three he met with a 
sung woman whom he loved and married, 
d brought to his house at Banff, where he 


had removed a few years before. This gave 
him a happy home. His wife was bright aud 
cheerful, and was always ready to welcome 
him from his wanderings. They were very 
poor; but mutual affection makes up for much. 
Perhaps they occasionally felt the bitterness 
of poverty ; for Edward’s earnings did not yet 
amount to more than about nine shillings and 
sixpence a week. His intense love of nature 
was a compensation to him for many difficul- 
ties. ‘To use his own language, “ Everything 


created or formed by the hand or the will of 


the Omnipotent, has such a fascinating charm 
for me, and sends such a thrill of pleasure 
through my whole frame, that to describe my 
feelings is utterly impossible.” 


‘«‘ Rdward proceeded to make a collection of 


natural objects early in the spring of 1838. 
He was then twenty-four years old, and had 
been married about a year. He had, a short 
time before, bought an old gun for four and 
sixpence ; but it was so rivkety that he had to 


tie the barrel to the stock with a piece of 


thick twine. He carried his powder in a 
horn, and measured out his charges with a 
bowl of a tobacco-pipe. His shot was con- 
tained in a brown-paper bag. A few insect 
bottles of middling size, some boxes for con- 
taining moths and butterflies, and a botanical 
book for putting his plants in, constituted his 
equipment. 

‘As he did not cease shoc-making until 
nine at night, nearly all his researches were 
made after that hour. He had to be back to 


were so small that he could not ventare to 
abridge bis working hours. It was indispen- 
sably necessary for him to husband carefully 
both his time and his money, so as to make 
the most of the one and the best of the other. 
And, in order the better to accomplish this, 
he resolved never to spend a moment idly, nor 
a penny uselessly. 

“On returning home from his work at 


night, his usual course was to equip himself 


with his insect boxes and bottles, his botani- 
cal book, and his gun; and to set out with his 
supper in his hand or stowed away in his 
pocket. The nearest spring furnished him 
with safficient drink. So long as it was light, 
he scoured the country, looking for moths, or 
beetles, or plants, or birds, or any living thing 
that came in his way. 

‘When it became so dark that he could no 
longer observe, he dropped down by the side 
of a bank, ora bush, ora tree, whichever came 
bandiest, and there he dozed or slept until 
the light returned. Then he got up, and again 
began his observations, which he continued 
until the time arrived when he had to return 
to his daily labor. It was no unusual circum- 
stance for him—when he bad wandered too 
far, and come upon some more than usually 
attractive spot—to strip himself of his gear, 
gun and all, which he would hide in some 
hole; and, thus lightened of every thing ex- 
cept his specimens, take to his heels, and run 
at the top of his speed, in order to bo at his 
work at the proper time. 

‘‘ He went out in fine starlit nights, in moon- 
light nights, and in cold and drizzling nights. 
Weather never daunted him. When it rained, 
he would look out for a hole in a bank, and 
thrust himself into it, feet foremost. He kept 
his head and his gun out, watching and wait- 
ing for any casualties that might happen. 
He knew of two such holes, both in sand- 
banks and both in woods, which he occasion- 


ally frequented. They were foxes’ or badgers’ 
dens. Ifany ofthese gentry were inside when 
he took up his position, they did not venture 
to disturb him. If they were out, they did 
the same, except on one occasion, when a 
badger endeavored to dislodge him, showing 
his teeth. He was obliged to shoot it. He 
could often have shot deers and hares, which 
came close up to where he was; but they were 
forbidden animals, and he resisted the temp- 
tation. He shot owls and polecats from his 
ambuscades. Numbers of moths came danc- 
ing about him, and many of these he secured 
and boxed, sending them to their long sleep 
with a little drop of chloroform. When it 
rained heavily, he drew in his head and his 
gun, and slept until the first streaks of light 
appeared on the horizon; and then he came 
out of bis hole and proceeded with his opera- 


tions.” 
(To be.continued.) 
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Rebecca Bevan. 


Rebecca Bevan, who died on the ninth of 
the Eleventh month, 1817, at the age of thirty- 
four, was the daughter of Jasper and Anne 
Capper, of Stoke Newington, from whom she 
received a guarded and religious education ; 
and there is reason to believe, that their care 
in this respect was blessed to her. In very 
early life, her mind was favoured with serious 
impressions; for it appears, from some memo- 
randums of her own, made when about eleven 
years of age, that she then “ felt earnest desires 
that she might live in the fear of the Lord, and 
be strenghtened to overcome every thing that 
would hinder her eternal salvation.” She 
was, in her youthful days, no stranger to close 
conflict of mind, in which a sense of her own 
remissness was deeply felt, and the tear of 
sorrow often shed, from a feeling of great un-_. 
worthiness. Being preserved in this accept- 
able state, her own inclinations became much 
subjected to the power of Truth, and she 
resisted, in great degree, those temptations to 
which the youthful mind is exposed : a portion 
of heavenly light shone upon her path, by 
which she was enabled rightly to seek, and to 
find Him whom her soul loved. 

When about the age of twenty-one, she was 
united in marriage to Paul Bevan, and be- 
came a member of Tottenham monthly meet- 
ing. Not very long after this event, she was 
humbled under an apprehension that it would 
be right for her to bear public testimony to 
the Lord’s goodness; and, under this impres- 
sion, it was her earnest petition that she might 
clearly know the divine will concerning her, 
and not seek relief from any outward source. 
After some years of close inward exercise, she 
yielded to the divine manifestation, and was 
permitted to enjoy the reward of a quiet and 

eaceful mind therein. 

The following memorandum is descriptive 
of her character, and instructively marks the 
self-examination which she was concerned to 
maintain. 

1811,—Tenth month, 27.‘ Returned home 
on the 16th, and the following day, after at- 
tending the marriage of M. M. (and there, for 
once, endeavouring to do in simplicity, what 
was required of me, in which I found peace,) 
was surprised with the information, that, 
during my absence, the monthly meeting had 
acknowledged me asa minister. The friends 
appointed to inform me, did it in a tender 
manner; and my first emotion on hearing it, 
was a desire to kneel down, and earnestly pray 


Sel, cted. 


for that preservation in true humility, of which 
T felt more than ever theneed. But recollect- 
ing, that He to whom the prayer was offered, 
can accept the sincere breathing of the heart, 
as well as the more public petition, I con- 
tented myself with turning to Him in secret, 
and I think felt my strength renewed by so do- 
ing. BathaveIdweltin his fear, orin a disposi- 
tion to be dedicated to his service since that 
time? No: I have again let in lukewarmness 
and indolence, both in and out of meetings; 
and I am afraid I shall never be fit to be ad- 
mitted of the number of his redeemed. The 
opivion of my friends, though their unity is 
very pleasant, cannot alter the real state of 
things between my soul and its Maker; and 
I much fear, that it is possible to be thought 
well of by our fellow-pilgrims, and yet to be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

In the exercise of her gift, it was her great 
concern that she might not move without clear 
impressions of divine requiring, nor exceed 
the limits which Truth sets to its openings 
Her communications were neither long nor 
frequent; but attended with weight and 
solemnity. She possessed a considerable share 
of mental endowments; and, being cautious 
in decision, her Judgment was sound and dis. 
criminating. She was, from early life, of a 
tender conscience, and remarkable for a strict 
adherence to truth. One of the principal 
characteristics of her mind was sincerity, ac- 
companied with Christian humility. She was 
exemplary in the discharge of the social and 
relative duties of life; and, as a mother, it 
was her continued care that her offspring 
might be preserved from the evils of the world, 
and, by an early obedience to the teachings 
of the Spirit of Christ, be enabled to bear his 
cross. 

Having, with ber husband and family, re- 
moved for a short time to London, they re- 
turned, about the latter end of the year 1816, 
to Tottenham. From this time she felt her- 
self gradually weaning from the world; her 
mind being strongly impressed with the ap- 
prehension that her continuance here would 
be batofshort duration, Inthe Sixth month, 
1817, she wrote as follows: “Since my return 
to this meeting, my stute of mind has been 
much as of late years ; mostly attended with 
great want of earnestness in spiritual things; 
but now and then, for a short time, aroused 
to greater diligence; and a desire has been 
much impressed on my mind, that if, at the 
close of time, I should be favoured with the 
least sense of acceptance, no one may, in future, 
sink under discouragement; for L think it 
impossible that any should feel more destitute 
of good, and even of living desires after it, 
than I do do at times feel.” 

The illness which preceded her dissolution 
was both protracted and severe. In its pro- 
gress she endured much excruciating pain; 
yet, when relieved from the acuteness of these 
paroxysms, she was able to converse, with 
much calmness, upon her situation and ap- 
proaching end. In the early part of her con 
finement, she said to one who was with her: 
“Tam afraid that I am not prepared; if I was 
prepared, I think I could go.” Upon its being 
intimated to her, that her patience under 
suffering was an evidence of her being, ina 
great degree, prepared, she replied, emphati- 
cally, “But if a little is wanting!” At one 
time, when in great pain, she said: “I feel 
now as if I could tru-t in the mercy of the 
Lord in Christ Jesus:” and, at another time, 


spoke thus: “I am sure, if there is a door 


open, and I, such an imperfect creature, so full 
of carelessness, 80 continually off the guard! 
can rightly go, I can never enough wonder at 
the merciful kindness of the Master we profess 
toserve.” On another occasion, after express- 
ing her comfort in the prospect of being re- 
leased, she added, “I have no ground in 
myself; it will be all of mercy that these tears 
will be changed into tears of joy. I wish that 
all who ask about my death may know that 
I had not a rag of my own to clothe myself 
with; but that, if I make a good end, it is 
entirely and purely through the mercy of Him 
with whom we have to do. It was many 
days before I could lay hold on the least de- 
gree of that; but I hope these sufferings are 
graciously intended as purifications.” 

About this time, when under great bodily 
suffering, as her husband was supporting her 
on the bed, she supplicated thus: ‘“‘O, merci- 
ful Father! send, I beseech thee, and say, It 
is enough. Or, if it be thy will that these 
sufferings be protracted for days to come, be 
pleased to give the balm of patience. And for 
this, my dearest earthly friend, enable him to 
bear this affliction, and any future trials that 
may be allotted. Thou knowest that I have 
often asked for him thy guidance and direc- 
tion through the wilderness of this world; 
but, for the present day, send us help from 
thy sanctuary, and strengthen us out of Zion.” 
Shortly afterwards she said: ‘‘The Lord has 
been pleased to grant me a little quict since 
the morning. It isa sign that he is near, and 
what can bea greater comfort.” And toa 
near relation: “Ah, my dear, I feel for thee; 
but what I feel tor myself, is inexpressible 
thankfulness that the end may benear.” Upon 
being asked how she felt, she replied emphati- 
cally, ‘‘Animated with the prospect of the 
change!” And inthe evening of the next day 
she remarked, that it seemed as if she was 
longing to hear praises uttered. After, this, 
however, she was permitted to experience 
seasons of deep depression, and privation of 


soon released, she was heard, in a feeble voi 
to say, “What a comfort, inexpressible!” 
Thus He who had been graciously pleas 
to guide her by his counsel, in the morning, 
her day, and to carry forward the work 
purification, condescended to support her. 
his presence in the hour of suffering; ar 
there is cause reverently to believe, that 
granted her an admission, through our Lor 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, into the joys of h 
salvation.— Piety Promoted. 


For “The Friend. 


At the fourteenth annual meeting + 
‘‘ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and it 
vicinity, for the relief of Colored Freedmen, 
held in Arch street meeting house, Philade 
phia, the 16th of Fourth month, 1877. . 
The annual report of the Executive Boar 
and that of the Treasurer were read, presen 
ing an encouraging view of their labors du 
ing the past year. Nineteen schools hay 
been conducted under the auspices of th 
Association, 2 in Virginia and 17 in Nort 
Carolina. Thirty-six teachers have been en 
ployed, of whom 10 were colored and gent 
rally onr former pupils. The greatest nur 
ber of pupils attending have been: 2568 ¢ 
the week day and 1530 at the First-d 
schools. The money contributions durin 
the year amounted to $13,359 20, and fro 
the origin of the Association to sian 028 
There has also been received during the yea 
from the School fund of North Carolina, $1, 
823.90; from that of Virginia, $250; and fror 
the Freedmen, for tuition and books, and 0 
account of land purchases, $879.70. A libers 
distribution of Bibles and other religiou 
reading has been continued. 
Upon nomination of the Committee ay 
pointed last year, the following Friends wer 
appointed to the several offices named: 2 
President, Marmaduke C. Cope. 
Secretary, John B. Garrett. 
Treasurer, Richard Cadbury. 
Executive Board, Benjamin Coates, Anthon 


the sensible enjoyment of good, and expressed | yy Kimber, Philip C. Garrett, Blliston 


herself as almost destitute of inward comfort. Mor 


ris, James HK. Rhoads, Francis R. Cop 


Yet He who had. thus far preserved, did not! pi ohard Wood, John B. Wood, Joshua 


forsake her, and she was again enabled to 
look with confidence towards Him. 

There being at this time no indication of 
the immediate approach of death, she mani- 
fested much earnestness to be endued with 
patience ; saying, that it was what she stood 
in need of, and that nothing could be done 
but to pray for it, and that the Everlasting 
Arm might be underneath her to the end; and 
hoped that she might adopt the language, 
“All the days of my appointed time will I 
wait.” But her pain increasing, she said to 
her sister; “Oh! my dear sister, thou dost 
not know how much I suffer many ways. 
Ob! when the end comes, what a glorious 
change it will be to me.” One of her medical 
attendants remarking that her sufferings had 
been great, she said: ‘They have; but if they 


weight of glory, I shall not regret them.” 
And being in much pain, she uttered this 
short prayer: O, heavenly Father! if it please 
thee, hasten the time; but, more than all, 
enable me to say, ‘Thy will be done.’” 

For the last few days of her life, the dis- 
order under which she had labored made 
more rapid advances; yet she was preserved 
in great calmness of spirit; and, on the day 
before her death, in the prospect of being 


work out that far more exceeding and eternal 


Baily, William K. Walton, Edward M. Wis 
tar, William G. Rhoads, Robert B. Haines 
Thomas K. Brown, Asa S Wing, Reube 
Haines, George W. Emlen, George M. Wai 
ner, Thomas P. Cope, Jr., and Marmaduke € 
Kimber. 

Benjamin J. Crew, Colman L. Nicholso 


James Bromley, Richard Cadbury, Charles 


Willits and Reuben Haines were appointed t 
nominate to our next annual meeting, Friend 
to fill the several offices of the Associatio 
during the succeeding year. : 

' John B. Garrett, Secretary. 


Treasurer's Report. : 


To the “ Friends’ Association of Philadelphi 
and its vicinity, for the Relief of Colore 
Freedmen.” . 

Contributions for the year, : $13,359.2 

School funds of North Carolina and | 


Virginia, 9 epee? ; . 2,073.9 
Receipts from Property, : ‘ 270. 
Books sold, . : : a ‘ 526.3 
Tuition fees, . ; : ; 83. 
Sundries, : : ; . : 98.5 
Appropriation from Land Fund, . 416. 


Total Receipts, 


THE FRIEND. 


Payments. 
ciency at last report, $673.78 
sical Relief, . - . 864.69 


ries, support and travel- 
ag expenses of teach- 
"s, printing reports and 
reedmen’s Friend, office 
penses, &e., &e., =. 11,764.51 


$13,302.98 
iving a balance on band, .$3,524.69 
hich $1,000 belongs to a special fund for 
ick and Crippled Freedmen.” 
-e.—Balance on hand for general purposes 
above Report 4th mo. 15th, $2,524.69 
‘this amount there has been ex- 
nded in payment of salaries, 
avelling expenses, &c., since that 
pte, . : : : : . 1,831.60 


Total expenditure, 


Leaving a Balance, 693.09 
eived since 4th mo. 15th, from 


ontributions, State aid, &c., 373.48 


Balance 5th mo. 8th, 1877, $1,066.57 
dow to Protect Horses against Sunstroke.— 
2 horse receives sunstroke not through the 

or poll of the head, as is popularly sup- 
ed, but through the orbits of the eyes and 
ne of the back. 

Jorses overdriven on a hot day die often 
pinal paralysis or pulmonary congestion 
apoplexy caused by the sun’s rays heat- 

‘the body and blood toa great degree. The 
d or bonnet in common use is quite faulty 
onstruction. It does not shield the eyes 

all. The horse’s eyes should be shielded 

im the sun’s rays just as a man whose eyes 
» inflamed, protects them with a green 
teboard shade. For twenty-five cents or 

's you can protect your horse’s head better 

an all hoods or bonnets for sale at the har- 
3s-makers. Get an old straw hat, minus the 
wn, with a broad brim, ora thin piece of 

iop stick, and make a hoop about a foot in 
ameter, cover this with a piece of green 
sth, an old green baize or flannel—green 


at the hot, red, and yellow rays of the 


n—then, with a few bits of copper wire, 
ach it to the headstall or blinders in such 
way that it will stand three or four inches 
ove the horse’s forehead, and project at 
ast three inches over his eyes. Your horse 
ill stand the hottest sun, so far as his head 
concerned ; and if you wish to prevent his 
idy and blood from getting overheated, cover 
3 back from his shoulders to tail with a loose 
‘anket of thin cotton or linen cloth, of yellow 
+ green color. During the hot season many 
ihorse could be saved by this simple process. 
On the hot sands of the desert under a burn- 
'g sun, Arabs protect their camels in a simi- 
r way. Car and cart horses should be pro- 
cted, and the blanket frequently wet, and 
vey will bear the fatigue and heat of a long 
‘ive much better for it. Black and bay 
orses suffer more from the sun’s heat than 
ihite horses, because the dark color absorbs 
early all the hot rays of the sun.—sSelected, 


1+ —_—_ 


Augustine was so careful not to speak evil 


ping so, that he had the following distich 
agraven on his table: 


‘Far from this table be that worthless guest 
Who wounds another’s fame, though but in jest.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Report of the Book Committee. 

To the Meeting for Sufferings :—The Book 
Committee report: That during the year 
ending Third month 31st, 1877, 1771 volumes 
and 538 pamphlets have been sold; and 3,265 
volumes and 67,000 pamphlets have been 
given away; making the total number dis- 
tributed 5,U36 volumes, and 67,538 pamphlets; 
which is 1,229 volumes, and 65,331 pamphlets 
more than in the previous year. The esti- 
mated cost of those given away was $1,493.11. 

To keep up the supply of books, there has 
been paid by the Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting, for paper, printing, binding and 
stereotyping, and books purchased, including 
the cost of printing the extracts from the 
minutes of our last Yearly Meeting, $3,686.11 ; 
and for incidental expenses, $142.11, making 
together, $3,828.22. There has been received 
for books sold, $711.89. The balance, $3.116.- 
33, has been paid as follows: from the Gene- 
ral fund, $1,972; from the income of Hannah 
Sansom’s legacy, $769.47 ; from that of Jesse 
George, $319.86; and from the fund of Mary 
Ann Lloyd, $55. The salary of the agent has 
also been paid by the Treasurer as heretofore. 

The cost of the stock on hand is as follows: 
stereotype plates, $9,861.15 ; books, pam- 
phlets, &c., $5,987.02 ; making together, $15,- 
848.17; which is an increase of $1.451.96 over 
the amount reported last year. 

There were printed during the year, 750 
copies of No Cross No Crown; 250 Letters 
of Isaac Penington ; referred to in the report 
of last year; 250 Phipps’ Original and Pre- 
sent State of Man; 250 Penn’s Rise, Progress 
and Key; 1,000 Biographical Sketch of Wil- 
liam Penn in English; 500 ditto in German ; 
500 ditto in French ; 250 ditto in Spanish ; 


1000 Life of John Roberts; 250 Letters of 
John Barclay; 250 Evans’ Concise Account 
of Friends; 250 Barclay’s Catechism; 500 
Bevans’ View of the Christian Religion; 250 
Journal of George Fox; 6000 Epistle of the 
Yearly Meeting; 80,000 Appeal for the Ob- 


servance of the First-Day of the Week, in 


English, and 20,000 in German; 10,000 The- 
atricul Amusements and Horse Racing; and 


500 Mary Brook on Silent Waiting. 


In addition to these there were purchased 
100 Life of John Roberts; 100 Dymond on 
War; 40 John Woolman, in German; 100 
Penn’s Rise, Progress and Key; 55 No Cross 
No Crown, and 45 Barclay’s Apology, in 


French. 


During the year, there have been added to 
our sets of stereotype plates, The Letters of 
Isaac Penington; Hpistle of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1876; Appeal for the Observance of 
the First-Day of the Week ; Mary Brook on 
Silent Waiting; Biographical Sketch of Wil- 
liam Penn; Life of John Roberts; Bevans’ 
View of the Christian Religion; and Life of 
In addition to these, the 
stereotype plates of “Friends in the Seven- 
‘teenth Century,” have been presented to the 
The cost of 
transliting the Biographical Sketch of Wil- 
French and 
Spanish languages, was also defrayed by an 


Richard Jordan. 


Yearly Meeting by the author. 
ham Penn into the German, 


interested Friend. 


Of the publications gratuitously disposed 
* the absent, and not to encourage others in of 418 volumes and 145 pamphlets were given 
to Reading Rooms and Libraries of various 


the guests; 479 volumes and 49 pamphlets in 
German, French and Spanish were given to 
persons speaking those languages, who were 
visitors to our city during last simmer ; 62,000 
pamphlets, consisting principally of the Appeal 
for the Observance of the First-Day of the 
Week, and the tract on ‘lheatrical Amuse- 
ments and Horse Racing, were donated to 
the Philadelphia Tract and Mission Society ; 
858 volumes and 1,071 pamphlets were sent 
to Friends in the Western States; 455 vol- 
umes and 97 pamphlets were distribated in 
the Southern States, principally among the 
Colored People; and 1,055 volumes and 3,638 
pamphlets were given for distribution in 
various parts of the United States, England, 
Italy and South America. 

Interesting evidences have reached us of 
the help and comfort. which some have de- 
rived from the works so distributed. One 
person writing from Texas, and speaking of 
a copy of Buarclay’s Apology which had been 
given him, says: “It has recalled me to things 
once of momentous interest to me, but un- 
happily lost in the cares of life. It has been 
of great pleasure and profit to me, and I feel 
certain that thou must have surely been 
prompted by the Divine Spirit, when thou 
gavest it to me.” 

Another, after thanking the Book Com- 
mittee for the books sent, refers to the pre- 
vious possession of the religious publications 
of another Society, and says: “They are of 
little account, compared to the writings of 
Fox, Barclay, Penington and others. With 
tliese come deeper and more intense longings 
for a larger measure of the Holy Spirit. Being 
as yet but a-babe in the experience of His 
blessed presence, I feel deeply the necessity, 
that.tho work of Christin baptizing with the 
Holy Spirit and fire, and thoroughly purging 
His floor, go forward to the glory of His 
grace, and the manifestation of His power.’ 

A colored teacher in Savannah, Georgia, 
the principal of a large public school there, to 
whom a few books had been sent, remarks: 
“The three first propositions of Barclay’s 
Apology have satisfied me as to the merits of 
the book. I say honestly, that I would not 
now part with them under any consideration. 
For [ have never seen anything which so 
nearly accords with my views on the subject 
of a spiritual religion, or the immediate pre- 
sence of God’s Spirit with His church. nd 
oh, if our people would realize this truth, how 
it would stimulate our piety.” 

Several other expressions of thankfulness 
and appreciation have been received, both 
from white and colored people: so that we 
believe there is cause for encouragement to 
those who are endeavoring in this way to pro- 
mote the spread of truth and righteousness in 
the earth. 

JosrpH Watton, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 6th, 1877. 


Published by request. 


The Free Baths of Alaska street will be re- 
opened Sixth month first. 

During last summer nearly 13,000 persons, 
of both sexes, availed themselves of the benefit 
and refreshment they offer to all comers. 

Subscriptions for the maintenance of the 
Baths, and for providing the attendants neces- 


kinds; including Monthly and Preparative |*@'y to their orderly and efficient use, may 


Meeting Libraries of Friends, 


and the books 


be made to J. SuipLey Newuin, 337 Market 


furnished to boarding houses for the use of street. 


6 


The Skeptic.—‘‘lf we are to live after |What the religion they profess enjoins, inorder] Four inches of snow fell in Berkshire Co., Mass. 
to conform to the principles or practices of 


death, why don’t we bave some certain know- 
ledge of it?” saida skeptic. “ Why don’t you 
have some knowledge of this world before 
you come into it?” was the caustic reply. 
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SIXTH MONTH 2, 1877. 


The remark is not unfreqnently made by 
some who appear desirous to have all the dis. 
tinguishing features of Quakerism* removed 
from our religious Society, that all that is 
wanted is for men to be christians. In one 
sense this may be true, but in another it is far 
from being correct. All sincere disciples of 
Christ should acknowledge him as their com- 
mon Master, and one another as brethren. 
But men may be christians who have but 
little knowledge of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and in whom the Life which is the light 
of men, has so partially illuminated the un- 
derstanding, that the errors arising from edu- 
cation and association have not been discerned; 
nor they been brought to see and forsake 
much that is inconsistent with the simplicity 
and purity of undefiled religion, but which 
they may have always considered essentially 
connected with its requirements. 

The discoveries of divine trath are often 
very gradual, and their application to conduct 
and worship may be but dimly perceived or 
not deeply felt, even where there is an honest 
desire to do right; the saying of Christ to his 
disciples when personally with them, being 
applicable to many sincere christians in the 
present day, ‘I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

It is one of the blessed characteristics of the 
Gospel of Christ, and a striking evidence of 
its divine origin, that it meets the necessities 
of men of all classes and in all conditions of 
life. Wherever it is so accepted and obeyed 
as to be known as the power of God unto 
salvation, its effects are always of the same 
character, notwithstanding the great dissimi- 
larity in the mental development, in the out- 
ward circumstances, or the religious profes- 
sion of its votaries. That is, the fruits of the 
Spirit, so far as they are matured, are always 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. But as in individuals 
there is great difference in spiritual know- 
ledge and religious experience, in some being 
developed slowly and feebly, in others more 
rapidly, more clearly and more perfectiy, thus 
yielding sometimes thirty, sometimes sixty, 
and sometimes an hundred fold; so it is in 
bodies of christian professors organized for| 
the support and propagation of their respec- 
tive understanding of the traths of the Gos- 
pel, as set forth in the “creeds” they have 
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others, or to harmonize one with another, 
however they may recognize the christianity 
in each. 

Friends have always stood pre-eminent in 
the belief of the inshining, instruction and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in every man. 
and in the necessity of obedience to its secret 
revelations, in order to obtain that knowledge 
of the true God and Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent, which is life eternal; to ascertain 
His holy will concerning individual duty, and 
to be made partakers of the salvation pur- 
chased by Christ, on the terms which He has 
laid down. It isin accordance with this doc- 
trine and faithfulness thereto, that they have 
been constrained to reject the many forms 
and ceremonies, the will-worship and man- 
made ministry of most other professors, and 
to bear testimony against many things, by 
others deemed harmless if not praiseworthy. 
Hence some other professors have questioned 
their claim to be called christians, on account 
of what they designate their peculiarities, 
while worldings have despised and derided 
them. 

The position in the visible church occupied 
by Friends is an advanced one, and the ban- 
ner given them to display because of the 
Trath, may not be struck or lowered to meet 
or accommodate the views and practices of 
those—christians though they may be—who 
have not yet seen so distinctly into the spirit- 
uality and strict requirements of the religion 
of Christ, as to be willing to give up all con- 
formity to the spirit of the world, and discard 
the rites and ordinances that have been in- 
troduced into the ‘‘church” in the will and by 
the contrivance of men. Those who do so, 
not only injure their own religious condition 
and standing, but they betray the cause of 
Him who has been pleased to raise up the 
Society for his own purposes. 

Samuel Fothergill thus expresses himself. 
“The testimony given to us as a people, in 
various branches, hath been a stone of stum- 


bling and rock of offence to many, who have 
wished for our crown without our cross, and 
have overlooked or despised the peculiarity 
of our testimony; or rather the Lord’s testi- 
mony through us. The language, fashions and 
customs of the world, though by many deemed 


indifferent, are not so to us; but they are a 
part of the growth of that lofty Lebanon, 
which the day of the Lord is to come upon, 
as well as on the cedars; and when that day 
comes, it will burn as an oven with prevail- 
ing heat, and leave them neither root nor 
branch. All who have entered into fellow- 
ship with us by the baptism of Christ, which is 
the right door of entrance, have found it to be 
their duty to attend to these testimonies, not 
from imitation, but from conviction of their pro- 
priety. We might have many preachers break 


adopted. The “creeds” of all christian de- 
nominations may embrace the great funda- 
mental doctrines of christianity, while the; 
Societies themselves differ widely in the in- 
terpretation and practical application of those 
doctrines, both as to individual duty and 
modes of worship. However divine charity 
will dictate in the hearts of the members of 
these several divisions of the visible church, 
love towards all others who love the Lord, 
Jesus in sincerity, it does not call upon them 
to sacrifice their conscientious convictions of 


in upon us, were we at liberty to admit them upon 
the bottom of general speculative truth, without 


\their coming to the unity of the Spirit.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srarrs.—A terrible accident occurred at the 
launch of the steamship Saratoga, from Roach’s ship- 
yard at Chester, on the morning of the 22d inst. The 
vessel started from its blocking somewhat sooner than 
was expected, killing seven men and severely injuring 
three others. The disaster was not discovered until 
the vessel had reached the water. It was the fortieth 
launch at the yard, and the first at which any accident 
happened. 


the morning of the 24th. Serious damage to the 
crops there, is feared. 

The Cheyenne Indians, at Camp Robinson, Nj 
1150 in number, will be transferred, at their own} 
quest, to the Indian Territory. 

The total amount of silver issued since 4th: mo. 2( 
1876, is $31,738,400. The fractional currency outs 
ing at this date is $20,075,807. One million of fi 
tional currency will be retired during the pre 
month. 

The estimated value of fresh beef, exported fi 
Philadelphia during the past week is $60,914. 
exports $711,131. | 

It is stated that 395 American locomotives, w 
$5,490,640 have been exported in seven years, and 
most of them were taken from Philadelphia. i 

The Youngstown rolling mill, at Youngstown, Of 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the 26th. : 
loss is said to be abont $100,000; and 300 men 
thrown out of employment. bik 

The number of interments in Philadelphia last w 
was 335. Of these 177 were adults and 158 childre 
70 being under one year of age. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 28th ult. Philadelphia.—American gold, 10 
United States 6’s, 1881, 1153; 5.20’s, 1865, 111}. Cot 
113 a 11} ets. per Ib. for uplands and New Orle: 
Petroleum, standard white at 14} cts. for export, 
19 a 20 cts. per gallon for home use. Pennsylve 
flour at 48.85 for good; choice, $9.00; and hig 
grades at $10 a $11. Wheat is dull; sales at $1.6 
$1.75 for western red; $1.80 a $1.85 for Penna. 
southern do. ; 41.87 a $1.90 for amber, and $1.95 a 
for white. Corn, 62 a 64 cts. Oats, 48 a 51 ets. 
ceipts of beef cattle 3000 head. Sales at 43 to 7}: 
per lb. gross, as to quality. Sheep sold at 4 to 54 
per pound. Hogs, 6} to 7% ets. 

ForeIGN.—Calcutta——The number of persons ¢ 
tuitously relieved in Madras during the week end 
5th mo. 10th, shows an increase of 44,391. Repc 
from various parts of India show that the general ¢ 
dition is unimproved; official reports from Bom 
say that the increase of the numbers on the relief wo 
is 29,433. 

A meeting was held at New Castle on the 21st ult 
count the votes of the Northumberland colliers, as 
whether the matters in dispute with their employers 
referred to arbitration. There was an overwhelmi 
majority in fayor of continuing the strike. 

The question is being discussed in Vienna wheth 
it is not advisable to incorporate Bosnia, Herzegov 
and Servia into one State, under an Austrian Arc 
duke. 

Seven hundred Jews, deprived of a livelihood by 
closing of the Danube, destitute, houseless and alm 
starving, in Widdin, have taken refuge under the wa 
of the fortress, in fear of a bombardment. : 

The 58th anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birthd: 
occurred on the 24th ult. It was observed as a gene 
holiday throughout the Dominion of Canada. 

There were seventy deaths from small pox in Li 
don last week. 

In consequence of a strike of the Northumber 
colleries, 12,000 men, it is said, are out of employm: 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 

Joseph S, Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor’ 
Ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maj 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boaré 
Managers. 


Diep, in Germantown, 5th mo. 8th, 1877, at the r 
dence of his sister, Sarah A. Matlack, DANIEL Mav 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age, a member of Ph 
delphia Monthly Meeting. P 
, at West Chester, Pa., on the 7th -ultit 
SAMUEL R. Kirk, aged nearly 89 years, a membi 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


NN ee 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, ~ 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 


